THE    NUBIAN
Filled with the most painful anxiety, Richard read, and
again read, the ill-omened letters, compared the intelli-
gence which some of them contained with the same facts
as differently stated in others, and soon became totally
insensible to whatever was passing around him, although
seated, for the sake of coolness, close to the entrance of
his tent, and having the curtains withdrawn, so that he
could see and be seen by the guards and others who were
stationed without.
Deeper in the shadow of the pavilion, and busied with
the task his new master had imposed, sat the Nubian
slave, with his back rather turned towards the King. He
had finished adjusting and cleaning the hauberk and
brigandine, and was now busily employed on a broad
pavesse, or buckler, of unusual size, and covered with
steel-plating, which Richard often used in reconnoitring,
or actually storming, fortified places, as a more effectual
protection against missile weapons than the narrow
triangular shield used on horseback.
This pavesse bore neither the royal lions of England,
nor any other device, to attract the observation of the
defenders of the walls against which it was advanced. The
care, therefore, of the armourer was addressed to causing
its surface to shine as bright as crystal, in which he seemed
to be peculiarly successful. Beyond the Nubian, and
scarce visible from without, lay the large dog, which
might be termed his brother slave, and which, as if he
felt awed by being transferred to a royal owner, was
couched close to the side of the mute, with head and ears
on the ground, and his limbs and tail drawn close around
and under him.
While the monarch and his new attendant were thus
occupied, another actor crept upon the scene, and mingled
among the group of English yeomen, about a score of
whom, respecting the unusually pensive posture and close
occupation of their sovereign, were, contrary to their
wont, keeping a silent guard in front of his tent. It was
not, however, more vigilant than usual. Some were play-